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The Agricultural Situation 
GENERAL 


Business Activity and Consumer Demand 


9 


Latest figures set the index of the general level of business at LiL: 
percent of the 1947-19 average. This compares with 145.5 a month ago 
and 147.1 a year ago and was a continuation of the slow downward trend 
initiated in January. 


In September, sales of 1957 model automobiles ran 20 percent ahead 
of last September. This sparked a slight wave of optimism in the auto 
mobile market. Weekly auto production averaged 87,474 during the 
month compared with 66,930 a year ago. 


Steel production remained steady over the month averaging 82.5 
percent of capacity. This was considerably below the L004 percent level 
of last September. The index of prices of finished steel, at 181.5, was 
the same as a month ago, but about 7.5 percent above last year’s figure. 


The cost-of-living index continued its climb in’ August to attain a 
level of 121.0 (1947-49=-100) compared with 116.8 at the same time a 
year ago. A significant factor in the rise was the 1.8 point rise in the 
index of food costs which was reported at 117.9. 


Personal income continued to climb in August and attaimed a sea 
sonally adjusted annual rate of 347.5 billion dollars. Indications are 
that the figure for September will be close to 350 billion dollars. 


Employment eased off slightly in August to a seasonally adjusted 
level of 52.8 million. Unemployment dropped 400,000 to a level of 2.6 
million. 


Agriculture 


In the Chicago livestock market, prices of hogs and lambs in Sep 
tember averaged about $2.00 per cwt. above last year. Hogs brought an 
average of $20.40 per cwt. and lambs $25.50. Fed cattle prices registered 
a drop to $28.75 per cwt. from $33.25 a year ago and $29.50 a month ago 

Prices received by U. S. farmers lor commercial broilers on Sep 
tember 15 dropped to 18.6 cents per pound from 21.0 cents per pound 
in August, while prices for other farm chickens and turkeys remained 
relatively stable. Average egg prices during the month increased from 
36.3 cents per dozen to 40.0 cents per dozen. 


September | estimates place U.S. cotton production at 12,713,000" 
bales, down about 600,000 bales from last year. Yields per acre are up 


*The October estimate was higher in both running bale ind in 500 pound gross weight bale 
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to 446 pounds from 409 pounds in 1956 reflecting the increased acreage 
under irrigation. Cotton prices remained stable, bringing 32.97 cents 
per pound against 32.83 cents per pound a month ago. 


Ihe index of prices received by farmers dropped | percent because 
of lower prices lor meat animals and commercial vegetables. ‘The index 
of prices paid by farmers was fractionally higher than a month ago and 
three percent greater than a year ago. These factors set the parity ratio 
at 83, up one point from this time last year. 

—John Franzmann 


Recent Changes in Income of Farm Operators from 
Farming in Oklahoma 


Phe Agricultural Marketing Service of the U.S.D.A. has recently 
released state estimates olf income of farm operators from farming ton 
the period 1950 through 1956. Three different estimates of income from 
farming were reported. These were realized gross farm income, realized 
net farm income and total net farm income. 


Realized gross farm income represented the largest of the three esti 
mates. It included cash receipts trom the sale of farm products, govern 
ment payments, value of goods produced on farms for home consump 
tion and an imputed gross rental value of farm dwellings. Realized net 
farm income, the second estimate, was obtained by subtracting farm 
production expenses from the realized gross farm income estimates. 
Potal net farm income, the third estimate, was the same as realized net 
farm income if no change occurred in the value of farm = inventories. 
However, if inventories decreased then total net farm income was below 
realized net farm income by the amount of change in the value of in 
ventories. On the other hand, if farmers added to their inventories du 
ing the year then total net farm income exceeded the realized net farm 


income. 


Phe estimates of income of Oklahoma farm operators from farming 
are included in’ Table 1. The estimates for the years 1950-53 are not 
fully comparable with estimates for 1954-56 but anv errors are likely 


to be small.* 


Generally, the estimates indicate that farm income increased from 
1950 through 1952 then decreased from 1953 through 1955. Realized 
gross farm income was highest in 1952 at 761 million dollars. By 1955 
realized gross farm income had declined to 529 million dollars which 
was a decrease of about 30 percent from 1952. In 1956, realized 2TOSs 
farm income increased over 1955. The increase was 27 million dollars 


or about five percent. 


Changes in realized net farm income were similar to changes in 
realized gross farm income. From a peak of 302 million dollars in 1952, 


*Revisions of the earlier years to conform with the most recent Agricultural Census have not been 


made 
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realized net farm income declined about 55 percent to 135 million dol- 
lars in 1955. This resulted from significantly lower receipts but only 
small decreases in farm production expenses. In 1956 receipts increased 
over 1955 while farm production expenses remained about the same. 
Consequently, realized net farm income in 1956 was about 27 million 
dollars higher than in 1955. 


Changes in total net farm income were more drastic than changes 
in cither realized gross farm income or realized net farm income. From 
a peak of 298 million dollors in 1951, total net farm income declined 
continuously to 115 million dollars in 1956. This was a decrease of 61 
percent. The decline in 1956 as compared with 1955 reflected the addi- 
tional influence of unlavorable weather on the value of inventories held 
by Oklahoma farmers. Stated in a different way, a portion of the cash 
receipts of farmers in 1956 was obtained through liquidation of inven 
tories. Therefore, both realized gross farm income and realized net farm 
income in 1956 overstated the net farm income position of Oklahoma 


farmers 


In 1956, Oklahoma ranked low among the states, both in realized 
net farm income per farm and in toti al net farm income per farm. Real- 
ived net farm income averaged 91,327 per farm in Oklahoma as com 
pared with the U.S. average ol 52.132 per farm. (Figure 1). Only 
in West Virginia was the average lower than in Oklahoma. Among the 
states immediately surrounding Oklahoma, New Mexico was highest 
with $3,117 per farm and Colorado was lowest with $1,838 per farm. 
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It is anticipated that Oklahoma realized net farm income per farm 
will gradually increase in 1958 and subsequent years. The continuous 
decline in the number of farmers should result in larger incomes pet 
farm. Also, more favorable weather conditions and prices should con 
tribute to larger cash receipts which in turn, should increase incomes 
per farm. It is possible that the increase in realized net farm income pei 
farm may begin in 1957 even though cash receipts are lagging about three 
to four percent below last year. This will occur if the decrease in the 
number of farms is greater than the decrease in cash receipts and gov 


ernment payments. 
—Leo Blakley 


CROPS 
Wheat 


Production of all wheat in the United States tor 1957 was estimated 
at 92% million bushels as of September |. This is an increase of 8 million 
bushels from August | prospects but 17 million bushels less than the 
July I estimate. The 1957 crop would be 7 percent less than the 1950 
crop and about 18 percent less than the ten-year (1916-1955) average of 
1,131 million bushels. It would be the smallest wheat harvest since 1943 
when the crop was 844 million bushels, and would contrast with the 
record crop of 1,359 million bushels in 1947. 


With marketing quotas in effect, 4 minimum national average sup 
port price of $1.78 per bushel for the 1958 crop will be available to eli 
gible producers in the commercial wheat states. This price reflects 75 
percent of estimated transitional parity price. If a combination of wheat 
parity price and supply relationships as of July 1, 1958 indicates a higher 


support price, the minimum average support may be increased. Pro 
ducers in commercial wheat states who harvest an acreage in excess of 
their farm allotment are not eligible for price support and are subject 
to marketing quota penaliy on their excess wheat, if they have more 


than 15 acres for harvest. 


A recent revision in farm law will enable producers who have a 
small allotment or no allotment to increase their wheat production i 
1958 and following years and they will not be liable for marketing quota 
penalties. Public Law 85-205, August 28, 1957, permits farmers whose 
acreage allotments are less than 30 acres to grow up to 30 acres of wheat 
for use exclusively on the farm where the wheat is produced. None of 
the wheat is to be removed from such farm except that it may be cleaned 
or processed off the farm and then returned to the farm for use as seed, 
human food, or livestock feed (including poultry) on the farm. None 
of the crop can be sold or exchanged for goods or services, and none will 


be eligible for price support. 


lo be eligible to grow up to 30 acres without penalty, producers 
must sign an application showing the intended disposition of the wheat 
and submit it to the county Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation 
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committees for approval. An application may be cancelled at any time 
at the producer's request but marketing quota provisions will then apply. 
Producers who participate in this program for the 1958 crop of wheat 
will not be eligible to vote in a referendum on 1959 wheat marketing 
quotas, if quotas are proclaimed. 


—Nellis A. Briscoe 


Cotton 

Production of cotton in the United States was estimated (October 1) 
at ap proximately 12,401,000 bales of 500 pounds gross weight. This is 
approximate 0.9 million bales smaller than the 1956 crop, and would 
be the smallest output since the 1950 crop of 9.9 million bales. Okla- 
homa’s production of cotton has been estimated at 330,000. bales. This 
compares with 261,000 bales in 1956 and a 10 year average (1916-55) 
production of 374,000. bales. 


The acreage for harvest in the United States was estimated at about 
13,686,000 acres, the smallest since 1878 when 13.5 million acres were 
harvested. Oklahoma’s acreage for harvest was estimated at 575,000 acres, 
compared with 715,000 acres harvested in 1956. The Agricultural Stabi- 
lization and Conservation office reported that 201,226 acres of cotton 
land in Oklahoma were put in the Soil Bank program for this year. 


Phe average cotton yield per harvested acre in the United States was 
estimated at 4! ) pounds. This would be a record high and compares 
with the previous high of 417 pounds in 1955 and 409 pounds in 1956. 
Record high yields have been forecast lor Texas, Arizona, and California. 
Prospects for increased lint yield per acre over the 1956 yield are very 
favorable for Oklahoma. Lint yield per acre was estimated at 275 pounds 
which was up sharply from both the 1955 yield of 175 pounds and the 10 
year average (1946-1955) yield of 170 pounds. Because of the lateness 
of this year’s crop, final yield depends to a greater extent than usual on 
late season growing conditions. An early frost could very well reduce the 
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final yields. 


When the yields for the United States were compared by areas, the 
vield in the West was higher than in any other region. In both the West 
and the Southwest record high yields were estimated. The average yields 
in both the Delta and Southeast were increased from last year but were 
below the record highs of 1955. 


The total cotton supply is now estimated at about 23.9 million bales 
which would be about 3.7 million bales smaller than the record high 
supply of 27.6 million bales for the preceding season. 


Even though domestic mill Consumption and exports are expected 
to decline more than two million bales for the current season, the esti- 
mated carryover will be less than 10 million bales on August 1, 1958. 
This would be the smallest carryover since 1954. This carryover would 
be about 70 percent of the expected disappearance for the 1957-58 sea 
son. 


-William E. Cathcart 
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Total Supplies 

Supplies of feed grains for 1957-58 will be the highest on record 
based on indications in early September. ‘The estimated teed concentrate 
supply, including by-product feeds and imported grains, totaled about 
210 million tons, 10 million tons above last year’s record. The prospec 
tive 1957 (Figure 2) production of 135 million tons is a little larger 
than in the past two years. In addition, the carry-over in 1957-1958 ts 
expected to be about 18 million tons, 43 million tons higher than last 
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Figure 2 


Corn 


September estimates indicate the 1957 corn crop at 3,195 million 
bushels, seven percent smaller than last year’s large crop. Corn produc 
tion is éxpected to be above the 1950-1954 average despite the reduction 
of five percent in acreage for harvest from 1956. ‘The Oklahoma corn 
crop is estimated at 3,998,000 bushels compared with 5,296,000 bushels 
last year. The indicated yield per acre in Oklahoma is 19.5 bushels, 3.0 
bushels more than last year. 


On the national level, a record carry-over of about 1.4 billion bush 
els is in prospect on October 1, 1957. This will increase total supply to 
about 4.6 billion bushels, nearly equal to the record supply in 1956-1957 
The 1957-1958 supply is fully adequate to fill all prospective require 
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ments for the coming year and leave another big carry-over into 1958- 
1959. 


Grain Sorghums 


The most striking feature of the feed situation is the tremendously 
increased production of grain sorghums. Total U. S. output of grain 
sorghumis is estimated at 481 million bushels. This estimate is two and 
one-third times the crop of last year and is three times the past 10-yeai 
average. Production is expected to be more than double the previous rec- 
ord output of 1955. The average yield per harvested acre lor grain sor 
ghums was estimated in September at 26.7 bushels, approximately 40 
percent above the 1946-1955 average. The large crop, together with a 
prospective near-record carry-over, would bring the total supply to about 
956 million bushels. This would exceed the previous record by more than 
200 million bushels. 


Oklahoma grain sorghum production is estimated at 14,880,000 bush 
els, considerably above the 6,146,000 bushel crop of last year. Production 
is also well above the 19416-1955 average of 9,842,000 bushels. 


Oats and Barley 


Phe 1957 oats crop of 1,338 million bushels is four percent large 
than the 1950-1954 average. The 1957-1958 oats supply is now estimated 
at 1,596 million bushels, five percent above last year, but 213 million 
bushels below the record of 1955. 


The barley supply is estimated at 584 million bushels, more than 
0 percent above the 1950-1954 average. The 1957 crop of 431 million 
bushels was nearly 150 million bushels above the 1950-1954 average. 
Thus, a record carry-over is likely at the close of the marketing season. 


yy 


Other Feeds 


\ record crop of nearly 120 million tons of hay is expected lor 1957. 
The total hay supply for 1957-1958 is estimated in September at 137 
million tons, 12 million tons above 1956 and the largest on record both 
in tonnage and per roughage-consuming animal unit. 


Production of all hay in Oklahoma is estimated at 1,726,000 tons 
compared with 1,232,000 tons last year. The alfalfa hay crop in Okla 
homa is estimated at 676,000 tons against 183,000 tons in 1956. 


Pasture conditions over the country averaged 74 percent of norma! 
on September |. In Oklahoma pastures are generally good, but weedy. 
Heavy growth of small grains is expected to supply good pasture in many 
areas of the State. 


Prices 
Prices of corn, grain sorghums, oats and barley have been lower the 
past summer than during the same period of 1955. Corn prices are ex 
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pected to drop turther with the harvesting of the 1957 crop. As compared 
with a year earlier, the mid-August average price received by farmers 
was 15 percent lower for oats, 14 percent lower for barley and 23° pei 
cent lower for grain sorghuims. 


The index of prices of eleven major high-protein feeds in August 
Was approximately two percent lower than a year ago. However, prices 
of several protein feeds have been considerably lower than last) veas 


Luther Tweeten 


LIVESTOCK AND LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 
Beef Cattle 


Higher Prices Expected 


Higher average prices are expected for cattle in 1958. With con 
sumer incomes and employment remaining high next year, prices to 
livestock producers may be expected to retain this year’s gain. In addi 
tion, the decrease in the number of cattle slaughtered and the recent 
decline in cattle numbers on farms should help nudge cattle prices to a 
higher level. 


In 1958, cattle numbers on tarms are likely to continue below. the 
1956 level. The 1957 calf crop is down two percent from last year. How 
ever, the present downtrend in the number of cattle on farms should 
quickly end and a new expansion should take place. 


Phe number of cattle slaughtered ts likely to be smaller in 1958 than 
in 1957. Fewer cattle will be on hand and producers may begin to reduc 
marketings in preparation lor a new build-up of herds. However, an un 
foreseen situation such as a sharp economic recession or a new drought 
could increase the slaughter rate. A recurrence of dry weather would 
stimulate marketings because range lorage has not attained its normal 
vigor and could deteriorate quickly. In addition, many producers have 
not yet restored their financial reserves and could not survive a new 
disaster. 


Prices of feeder cattle should stay above 1956 prices and prices of 
fed cattle should be more stable. The price advance has been influenced 
by improved grazing conditions. Stocker demand is strong, and with graz 
ing still good in most range reas, the movement to leedlots is expected 
to be later than usual. An additional factor affecting leeder demand ha 
been the continuing prospect of an abundant feed harvest. [f prospects 
continue favorable for corn and grain sorghums, prices of feeder cattle 
will show only a small seasonal decline this year 


Three differences exist in the feeding situation this year compared 
with 1955 when fed cattle prices broke severely. First, it appears that the 
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led cattle are being finished at lighter weights. Cattle were held to heavy 
weights in the fall of 1955, and the big supply of very heavy cattle over- 
loaded the market. Sharp price discounts occurred for extreme weights. 
Second, placements of cattle on feed this summer and early fall are 
expected to be down from 1956 and not much above 1955. It will be late 
fall before shipments of cattle to feedlots will reach levels of earlier years. 
‘Third, the supply of grass cattle for slaughter will be down from last aut 
umn when it was extremely large. These differences will help support 
prices of fed cattle during the next three months. 


1957-58 Feeding to be Large 


Feeding for the coming season will get underway later than usual 
as leeder stock will be held longer on the good pastures and ranges. Vota] 
volume will again be large, especially if leed crops are as large as indi- 
cated in early September. Many of the feeder steers and heiters sold di- 
rectly olf the range will be heavier than usual. These animals may re 
uire fast feeding and early marketing if excessive weights of slaughter 
animals are to be avoided, However, discounts for weights are usually 
less when the supply of cattle is decreasing than when it is increasing. 


Average profits in feeding appear possible at early August feeder 
prices. This assumes that consumer demand for beet will continue strong 
and that range conditions are favorable for a buildup in’ inventories. 

—-Paul Andrilenas 


Dairy 


United States milk production for the period January through 
August, 1957 was 88.9 billion pounds. This was one percent more than 
in the same period of 1956 and about seven percent more than the 10 
year average. The number of dairy cows on farms June 1, 1957 was 
one percent less than the number June 1, 1956 and was the lowest in 


27 yvcars. 


In August, Oklahoma milk production was 139 million pounds 
compared with 149 million pounds in August a year ago. The drop in 
milk production relative to a year ago began with the floods last spring 
and has continued up to the present time. Most of the decline was in 
milk produced for the butterfat and the manufacturing milk markets. 
Production for the fluid milk market in 1957 has remained about the 


same as in 1956. 


In the Metropolitan Milk Marketing Area, which includes most 
of the major fluid markets in Oklahoma, producer receipts were about 
$4.7 million pounds in August. Of this amount, 20.6 percent was used 
for Class IL manufacturing purposes. There were 2641 producers de 
livering milk and the daily receipts averaged 424 pounds per farm. About 
20 percent of the producers used bulk tank cooling and handling fa- 
cilities and delivered about 31 percent of the total market supply of 
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milk. These producers were larger than the average and delivered 658 
pounds per day as compared with the other producers who delivered 
3605 pounds per day. 


The trend toward complete mechanization of fluid milk production 
is continuing in Oklahoma. Every important market in the State is now 
receiving some bulk transported milk from producers.* However, mech 
anization has been slower in Oklahoma than in some nearby markets. 
In North Texas, over one-half of the fluid milk has been bulk cooled 
and the average daily delivery per farm has been over 1,000 pounds. In 
the Wichita, Kansas market 70 percent of the producers used bulk tank 
cooling and delivered 82 percent of all milk. 


Handlers prefer the bulk milk delivering method because the milk 
has a more uniform quality and the cost of receiving may be reduced 
However, during the transition period, dual receiving rooms increase 
plant costs. Iwo plants have recently closed down can receiving and 
washing rooms and two more plants are expecting to do this during 
the next few months. 


Fall is base setting time in most Oklahoma markets. In the Metro 
politan Milk Marketing Area, the base setting months are September 
through December. It appears that recent trends toward larger bases 
will be slowed down this year. 


A. W. Jac ob 


Hogs 
United States 


The number of sows farrowed and to farrow in the fall of 1957 for 
10 cornbelt states totaled 1,814,000 head, four percent larger than in 
the fall of 1956.** This represents an increase of one percent from the 
June | farrowing intentions. This increase, coupled with an announced 
intention by producers in these 10 states to increase farrowing for De 
cember-February by seven percent, indicates the immediate response 
to favorable hog prices in 1957. If this increase in production is mod 
erate, it would bring only moderate price decreases in 1958, but a large 
expansion likely would bring a severe price decline. 


Hog slaughter is expected to continue below last year’s rate until 
late this year when it is expected to rise above 1956 offerings. It is likely 
that this increased slaughter will continue in 1958. 


Hog prices received by U. S. farmers averaged $19.10 per cwt. on 
September 15, a decline of 90 cents from the seasonal high recorded in 


*A total of 919 producers were using bulk tanks in August, 1957. This was about one producer 
for each four to five Grade A milk producers. For information on the location of these producer 
see A. W. Jacob, “A Survey of Bulk Handling and Transporting of Grade A Milk, Extension 
Service, O.S.U. Stillwater, Oklahoma. 


**Pig Crop Report, AMS. U.S.D.A., September, 1957. The 10 states are: Ohio, Indiana, Wisconsin 
Minnesota, lowa, Missouri, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas 
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mid-August. Prices for hogs will decline during the next two or three 
months as marketings build up from the summertime low. Hog prices, 
although declining seasonally, likely will continue above previous yeat 
levels through the fall, but may be below previous year levels early in 
1958. 


The hog-corn price ratio was 16.26 on August 15 and rose to 16.6] 
on September 15 as corn prices decreased relative to hog prices. 


Oklahoma 


Farrowing estimates for Oklahoma comparable with the 10° state 
September report are not available. Since Oklahoma producers are faced 
with a relatively less favorable hog-corn price ratio, it appears that fall 
and winter farrowings will increase but the increase may not be as large 
as for the U.S 


Seasonally, hog slaughter will increase during the next four months 
and prices should decline. Fall hogs probably will be fed to weights at 
least as heavy as last fall. 


Hog prices in Oklahoma averaged $19.80 per cwt. as of September 
15. This represented a drop of 70 cents from August 15, but was still 
above the $15.40 per cwt. level a year ago. 


Phe hogcornm ratio rose from 14.85 in August to 16.23 in Septem- 


ber, primarily because of a drop in the price of corn, This compares 
with a ratio of 11.00 on September 15, 1956. 


Fred Mangum and Kenneth B. Boggs 


Poultry 


Hens on farms July 1, August 1, and September 1, have been below 
the same months in 1956. Although the decline was slight (1, 2, and 4 
million hens, respectively) numbers are expected to continue downward 
throughout the fall of 1957. The number of layers on farms January 1, 
1958, is expected to be only five per cent less than the 339 million head 
on farms, January 1, 1957. Chickens raised for replacements are esti- 
mated at 18 per cent less than in the previous year. However, producers 
purchased a large proportion of sexed pullets and the improvement in 
egg prices during the last two months will encourage producers to keep 
more pullets raised and to keep more of the mature layers for a second 
year. The rate of lay per bird likely will continue its year-to-year in- 
crease, These combined forces will result in about a 2 to 3 percent re- 
duction in the quantity of eggs supplied. Thus, per capita consumption 
of eggs should decrease in 1958 and prices should improve. 


igg prices increased to a secondary peak during the summer months. 
Dhis price movement was similar to the 1955 price movement. Whole- 
sale prices at the large terminal markets advanced throughout July, Aug- 
ust and the first 20 days of September. During late September and early 
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October, egg prices weakened and October prices may average slightly 
below September prices. Prices should increase seasonally during No 
vember, December and January and reach a peak early in February. 
After February, prices should decrease as the industry moves into peak 
production. However, egg prices are expected to continue well above 
the 1957 level throughout the first nine months of 1958. There will be 
no marked seasonal price increase during the last quarter of 1958 since 
favorable prices in the early months of 1958 will encourage early place 
ment of pullets in laying houses. 


Broiler prices in the large commercial area ol northwest: Arkansas 
reached a low of 14 cents during the last 10 days of September. The de 
cline from the 20-21 cent level of May, June and July began during 
late August and reached the 14 cent low on September 25. ‘The decline 
was preceeded by an increase in chick placements of 16 percent during 
June, 7 percent in July, and Il percent in August over the same months 
in 1956. In the three months prior to June, placements were no greater 
than 4 percent over the same months the year before. 


Chick placements may decline sharply as a result of very untavor 
able price relationships but prices are not expected to make much im 
provement until demand increases seasonally during the second quartet 
of 1958. However, price-supply relationships are not the best indicators 
ol changes in production because of the contractual arrangement that 
producers have with financiers. 


Turkey producers will be marketing the largest number of birds on 
record this fall. Turkeys raised are estimated at 80.6 million compared 
with 76.9 million in 1956. All of the increase has resulted from) an in 
crease in the heavy breeds of 4.1 million, since light breeds declined 04 
million, The present low level of prices of 20-22 cents is not likely to 
improve although demand will increase seasonally. Civilian consump 
tion will be up to about 5.8 pounds per person (ready-to-cook basis) 
compared with 5.1 pounds in 1956. About one-tenth of this supply 
(about 100 million pounds) is already in storage. 


k. C. Davis 


Sheep, Lambs and Wool 


United States 


The improved prospects for a large feed harvest this year with the 
resulting high demand for feeder lambs has been a major factor in the 
higher prices for lambs through the early fall months. Prices received 
by producers for lambs may be expected to retain this year’s gain through 
at least the first half of 1958.* 


Feeder operators in the corn belt states continued to receive the 


*The Livestock and Meat Situation, A.M S (.S.D.A Aug. 1957 
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majority of feeder lambs in August and September with Ogden, Utah 
being the leading shipping point in August. 

\verage prices received by U. S. producers for shorn wool declined 
slightly in the past two months. However, the monthly averages for the 
current wool marketing year have ranged from 5.6 to 11.1 cents below 
the incentive level as compared with 17.7 cents below the incentive level 
last year. Thus, farmers can continue to expect a higher price for their 
wool than for the corresponding period last year. 


Oklahoma 

Oklahoma farmers should be cautioned against hasty decisions in 
the purchasing of feeder lambs for small grain grazing or dry lot feeding 
this fall and winter. The supply of good feeders is scarce, resulting in 
correspondingly higher prices. Prospects for the finished fat lamb mar- 
ket appear to be good, but profits will be relatively small. Any price 
margin will be small or perhaps negative in some cases. Buying at the 
proper time continues to be a factor that calls for a well-planned man- 


agement decision. 


Farmers studying the possibility of replacing ewes or making an 
initial purchase of western yearling ewes next spring should begin to 
act now. If the present good feed prospects continue into the new year, 
good western yearling ewes will be hard to obtain next spring. 


Prices received for lambs on the Oklahoma City market have re- 
cently staged a comeback from the late season slump. Prices continue to 
be $1.00 or more higher than at this time last year. 


Wool prices received by Oklahoma farmers were approximately 
15 cents higher in September of this year than for the same month last 
year. The incentive payment level for wool in 1957 will continue to be 
62 cents per pound, or 106 percent of parity. This means that farmers 
should continue to market their wool for the highest possible prices 
since the resulting incentive payments will be higher.** Also, farmers 
should file an application with the County A.S.C. office if they expect 
to receive an incentive payment, 


Phe Oklahoma Crop and Livestock Reporting Service has recently 
released current figures for sheep and lambs on Oklahoma farms and 
ranches. The January 1, 1957 estimate was 213,000 head of sheep and 
lambs as compared with 257,000 head for the 1956 estimate. The drought 
conditions in 1956 obviously contributed to this decrease. If present feed 
and grazing prospects materialize, the January | estimate for the coming 
year may reflect a significant increase in this figure. 


NOTE: In the August 1957 issue of this publication, the special article 
“Seasonal Variation and Differentials in the Price of Spring Lambs 
and Lambs,” included two charts which were not correct. See the errata 


on page 113. 


—Daniel D. Badger 


a further discussion of this point, see the special article titled “The I S. Wool Marketing 


** bor 
April, 1955 issue of Oklahoma Current Farm Economics. 
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Figure 2. Normal index of seasonal variation for two grades of lambs and = spring 
lambs, Oklahoma City market, based on the 10-year period 1947-56 (choice 
and prime lambs based on 9-year period 1947-48 to 1955-56). There is a 
significant seasonal price movement associated with the above grades and 
classes. The pattern of movement is similar for the two grades of each 
class, although there is slightly more variation in the lower (good and 
choice) grade of each class. 


In the August, 1957, Current Farm Economics, the figures in 
Daniel D. Badger’s special article entitled, Seasonal Variation and Dit 
ferentials in the Prices of Spring Lambs and Lambs, were reversed, The 
chart shown as Figure 3 should have appeared with the caption for 
Figure 2 and the chart shown as Figure 2 should have appeared with 


the caption for Figure 3. The figures are shown with their correct cap 
tions on this page and the following page. 


Also, the first footnote in Table 5 and in ‘Table 6 should read 


*Choice and prime grade includes all lambs or spring lambs sold 
as prime and the top one-half of those quoted as choice. Good 
and choice includes all the good grade and the bottom one halt 


of the choice grade. 
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Figure 3. 





Oklahoma Agricultural Experimental Station 


Choice + Prime Lambs 
Good + Choice Lambs 
Choice +Prime Spring Lambs 
Good + Choice Spring Lambs 
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Seasonal variation by class and grade with choice and prime spring lambs, 
as the base grade and the other three grades expressed as a percentage of the 
base grade. The significant seasonal price movement is shown for the four 
classes, as well as the relationship between the two grades and four 
classes. There is more variation in spring lamb prices than in lamb prices. 
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